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PLYMOUTH BUILD 
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YOU'LL 


LIKE 
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BIGGER VALUE 


BE SURE YOU SEE the 1938 Plymouth...Try its Sensational New 
Ride—it’s the Biggest Buy, the MOST CAR for the Money! 


OU WANT TO GET your money’s worth 
when you buy a car. So compare delivered 
prices...and actual values. You'll be aston- 
ished when you find how much more the 
new 1938 Plymouth gives for your money! 
‘Try the new Plymouth ride. You'll find 
Plymouth steers faster, handles far easier. 
NOTE—Plymouth is the only low-priced car 
with “radio studio” sound-proofing...Floating 


SEE THE 1938 PLYM 
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Power engine mountings..."'live"’ rubber body 
mountings...greater comfort, safety! 

You don’t know this new 1938 Plymouth un- 
til you've actually ridden in it...driven it. Ask 
aDodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer about easy 
terms, PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

‘TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. 

NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


0: American newsstands Dec. 14 appeared the first picture magazine whose This extraordinary editorial technique produced surprising results. Rising 
sponsors claim that God helped them edit it. Its name was Rising Tide and Tide has speed and punch. Its appeal is more often suggestive than literal, emo- 
it represented an attempt of the Oxford Group to use photographs (below: a full- tional than intellectual. Its thesis is that if you give God a chance, He will 


page sample) as rel 
journalists, Whene 
or, as they call it, 
God told them which picture to use and how. consists of 800,000 copi 


us propaganda. ‘The editors of Rising Tide were amateur work things out for you. For earthly confusion, it uses excited photomontag 
they were stumped by an editorial problem, they prayed __for divine calm, a full-page country scene. Master copy of Rising Tide was made 
had a quiet time.” During their quiet times, they assert, in England, where 300,000 copies have been published. The American edi 
. at 10¢ each. D are defin 


jo more issues 


HE MARGH © 


@ LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY 
MOVES THE CHURCH OF GOD” 


-OX FORD GROUP SAYS 
GOD CHOSE THESE 


God chose this picture, according to the edi 
full-page illustration, the editors had “a qu 
them to remember the name and address of the 


In need of a striking 
ra God caused 
ho owned this photograph, 


Dr. Frank Buchman (above) leader of the Oxford Group, is a 59-year-old Pennsy- 
vania clergyman who emigrated to England, started the Group 17 years ago. His 
‘evangelical movement preaches Absolute Honesty, Absolute Purity, Absolute Un- 
selfishness, Absolute Love. It draws many wealthy followers, gains converts by 
to the good the Movement does them. 
” but of someone experiencing 
a “change.” Shown on following pages is a “change” as illustrated in Rising Tide. 


tings at which members t 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


TIPE, ia published weekly by TIME Tag 


LIFE East 22nd Street, 
Jan. 3, 1938 16, 1585 at the postottice 2t Chicago. lik, under the act 


Weve Lowered the Rate 
of Shoe Mortality! 


If shoe mortality, like /fe mortality, was 
recorded statistically, you'd choose Florsheims 
and nothing else. Long life expectancy is a 
Florsheim heritage...inbred through genera- 
tions of fine shoe building. Their better ma- 
terials and better making mean better mileage 
. +. that simple fact has built the largest fine 
shoe business in the world. You get “the 
extra wear of a second pair” from every pair 
of Florsheims. It’s far more satisfactory to 
wear Florsheims . . . and cheaper by far in the 
end! I/lustrated, The Saxon, 8-682; a rugged 
wing tip brogue in plump, tan Norwegian calf. 


7O 


MOST STYLES 


FLORSHEIM 
SHOE 


The Florsheim Shoe Company » Manufacturers  Chicage- 


5, Chicago, IIL Entered as second-slase matter November Volume 4 


fof March ed, 1879. "Subscriptions $1.50 a year in U- Number t 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES coins “Rising Tide,” Oxford Group magazine 


1. Got out the wrong side of bed this morning. 2 
Mary said I’d miss the train. | said | wouldn't. . . She was right. 
2 » 6 


6 Amazing coincidene 7 He come this afternoon and brought his wife 
George today. He | Dorothy. She is different. Might do Mary a lot 
younger. Asked if he was still intereste: 
in this Rising Tide crowd. He said, 
ferested fsn't the word. I'm part of time," ond said God could talk to me 
ity it's the goods.” I soid | wos only —_istening in, Told him | wasn't on sped! 
curious. Suggested he drop into see us. with God! 1 must say though George h 


PICTURE 
PAGES 


from a Fe ee eo ee Pend Dereer one et eae 


‘ admitted | was irritable sometimes. Seemed got home. George phoned me to 
H B A N D S © bit of a deadlock. Then he told me what he'd come and eat her supper so she could 
been like at home before he was changed. Made stay ond folk with Mary. After supper 


me see I'd been treating Mary pretty rottenly. George and | got ‘talking.- | told him 
He scid | was selfish os hell. | told him to go he was right in what he had said about 
there if he knew so much about it. me, and that | wanted to be different. 


~ seem 


Tpalipevedag SF 

- =a 

16 It cost me $25 to straighten it out, but «7 “Tell Mary you're os selfish as the devil. That you've 1 We started the day with a quiet time and 
I'm glad | did it. The boss was a bit demanded attention ond flattery from her all the time read from the Bible.| bought yesterday. We 

put. out at first, but when! told him why ! and never really given yourself to her and Billy. You've needed half an hour to tell each other the thoughts 

did it, he wished me luck. It’s a stort at that came. We saw how Billy's problems are the 

any rate, and George told me that if | same as ours were at his age and thot we must 

put right what | could, God would put this morning. Did it tonight. We hed a marvelous talk. tell him. Mory was thrilled that Billy could listen 

right what | couldn’. Told each other things we'd been afraid to tell before. too. | gét’a sudden thought about Brown. 
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ises the technique of the “‘Photocrime” to show how a suburban family undergoes a “change” 


—AND HOW THEY TURNED THE TIDE 


: an al | : 


Hy 9;20 A, , ¥ 
3. Twenty minutes late ct the office. The 4 Missed an appointment for lunch. Couldn't Picked up RISING TIDE to'read on the way home. 
boss didn’t say anything, but he looked get the figures straight on a rush estimate Wasn't this the crowd old George was interested 


wn snickered. Really that guy is ‘and had to work late. Don't know why. it is. in o yeor agot Looked through it several times; 
Threw the whole day out of gear. Some days seem to-go all wrong. casually showed it to Mary. Might do her good. 


Woke early this moming. Funny George tell: While | was raking the lawn, Mary come out 9 What @ day! Asked George to lunch, Told him Mary 
ing me about padding that accident claim ‘ond told me she reolly wonted the thing should see more of Dorothy because she would help 
ith his insurance company. First thing | re- Dorothy and George had—wondered if our her. He soid: “How about you doing something?” “About 
membered when | woke was my expense ac- marriage was such a success after all, She said what?” | said. “About Mary's not being hoppy.” | sci 
count on that trip last year. Haven't thought she was sorry she'd blamed me for everything wasn't my fault. He asked me if | had had one of thos 
of it for months. Must try to forget it again, and admitted being irritable with Billy and me. “aviet times". | said Brown was very difficult at the office. 


13 George suggested a quiet time and said, 44 Told George I'd tried so often to make myself different 15 This has been on amazing day. | 

“Measure your life against the standards of ‘and had always failed. He said, “OF course you have, began by doing what George 
Christ—Absolute Honesty, Purity, Unselfishness ond You need the power of God to clean you up and put you suggested. Got up fifteen minutes early 
Love—then: you'll find out what you're really like.” | on your feet again. That's what the Cross means.” I didn't and had a quiet time. The first thing | 
wrote down a whole list of things about myself that understand ot first. He suggested we pray. Felt a bit self- wrote down was about my expense 
I'd. explained away for years. Then as he'd been conscious, but wanted to be different so badly thot Lasked account. Knew I'd hove ‘to do some- 
honest with me, |'-was dead honest with him. God to give me that power and change me. thing about it right away. 


‘Thursday evening 


it was my fault that | found Brown 20 Brown came to supper tonight. He Never realized what a great girl Mary is 
cult because we both wanted Smith's job when he wanted to know what on earth hod fill oll this happened. The world is 
retires. That | was fo tell Brown, and invite him to happened fo me. | told him. He stayed until mess but God has plan. Mary and | reali 
supper. Was a bit scared of talking to Brown when | go! jght ond said: “This is whot I've been this is @ revolution not a picnic, and we're in it 
to the office, but-when | did, found he had been feeling looking for for years. If you and | and the 
just the same way. Never knew he was such a good boss work this out together we con offect 
scout before. He's coming to supper tomorrow. the whole industry.” form the world. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


McCoy 
‘Sits: 

WOULD LIFE'S EDITORS BE 
SHOCKED TO LEARN THAT THERE 
ARE SCENARIO WRITERS IN HOLLY- 
WOOD WHO ARE NEITHER NUDISTS 
NOR ACROBATS? 

HORACE Mccoy 


Hollywood, Calif. 
@ Scenario Writer McCoy may he neither 
‘a nudist nor an acrobat nor possess any of 
the idiosyncrasies of his colleagues who ap- 
peared in LIFE, Dee. 20. But on Sept. 13, 
1996, after he published a novel ealled They 
Shoot Horses, Don't They?, the New York 
Times reported of him: “Horace MeCoy 
is the complete esthet 
typewriter must have « brown typing rib- 
bon. On his desk he stacks reams of sky 
blue paper and a new box of carbon sheets. 
‘On the floor is an ice pail filled with cans 
‘of beer, 
duck pants and tennis. shoe 
clothing he never uses for any other pu 
pose hut writing, Since he says he has a 
persecution complex he works best on holi- 
days. New Year's Day and Christmas are 
his best working days.""—ED. 
Snow White for Posterity 
Bir 

Tho color reproductions from the new 
Walt Disney feature-length picture, Snow 
Waite, in LIPE for Dec, 1s aro wonderful! 
T bought three coples of LIFE (aside from 
my subscription copy) to put away for pos- 
terity, as this cartoon-feature will indeed 
make’ motion picture history. 

GEORGE HOCKMEYER 


His favorite 


Horace dons a pair of old white 


Houston, ‘Tex. 
Cover Baby 
Sirs: 


‘You undoubtedly will be interested to 
Know that the photograph used on your cover 
for tho Nov. 22 issue, at which time LIFE 
‘was one year old, was a commercial picture 


44 


HELEN SOMMER 


tal 


taken of my daughter, Helen, when she was 

‘one year of age, ‘The pleture was made by 

1H, Armstrong Roberts, of Philadelphia 
LARRY SOMMER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Index 
‘Sirs: 

‘Let me congratulate you on the best maga- 
zine of its kind, LIFE. Also let me ask a fa~ 
vor. I find it difficult to find some of the arti- 
cles in the back issues and I, like many 
‘others I presume, would appreciate an index 
to each volume. 

HUGH E. CARRIGG 
‘Trenton, N. J 


@ LIFE publishes an index which sub- 
seribers may obtain free by writing to 
LIFE’s circulation office, 330 East 22 St., 
Chicago, Ill. The first volume of the index 
covers the issues from Nov. 23, 1936 
through June 28, 1987. The second vol- 
ume, covering July 5 through Dec. 27, 1937, 
will be ready about February 1. ‘Thereafter 
the index will he published quarterly. By 
writing now, subscribers may be put on the 
regular mailing list ED. 


Antiaireraft Lights 
Sirs: 

T have never known the “main idea" of a 
subject to be put over so well as the excellent 
pictorial dissertation on antiaircraft artillery 
in LIPE, Dee. 

‘The schematic Illustration of an A. A. de- 
fense of a munitions factory is very good. A. 
detail lacking is that no “searching” lights 
are shown, ‘The circle of searching lights, lo- 
cated a goodly distance to the front of 
defended objective, picks up the approach 
ing target and “carries” it in the beam back 
to where the “illuminating” searchlights 
(those shown in your drawing) in turn pick 
up the target and illuminate it nicely for the 
gun batteries, 

Pictures explain better than words, My 
father now has a clear conception of the tac- 
ties and technique employed by antiaireraft 
artillery. 


NORMAN J. CANTLEY 
2nd Lieut., 0.R.C. 
‘975th C.A. (A.A.) 
Lynwood, Calif. 
Lieutenant Cantley speaks in terms some- 
WY gunners in target pract 
In an actual engagement all lights would 
be used for both searching and illuminat- 
ing—ED. 


Not Enough “Barkers” 
Sirs: 
‘The action pictures of antiaireraft guns in 
your issue of Dec. 18 are interesting and the 
uns very pretty—but unfortunately the ef- 
fect {s misleading. We probably have about 
half enough such “barkers” adequately to 
defend a good-sized fishing village. 
FORREST ANDREWS 

Knoxville, Tenn, 


@ The Army has only 42 mobile three-inch 
guns—enough to defend one good-sized city 
or half a dozen smaller objectives. It is ask- 

ion for more such guns.— 


“Useless,” “Horrible” 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 6, you tried to glorify 
hunting. Hunting is merely an unnecessary 
‘and useless survival of the stone age. 

Many hunters say that they do not kill 
every duck or wild animal they shoot at and 
so they are giving it an even chance. To give 
it an even chance they should give it a chance 
to kill them also, 


JACK FISCHER 
Glencoe, TIL 


Sirs 

I rushed up to the stand this morning to 
get the new LIPE, and then the first thing T 
turned to was the picture of a bear, freshly 
“slit open and cleaned.” 

It is horrible! I can't see any sportsman- 
‘ship in it—just savaxery 

‘M. W. GRIFFITH 

Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

‘Your number of Dec. 6 contains something 
that is unbelievable to those of us who know 
modern times and understand the tragedies 
that are happening to the wild life of this 
country. 

BERTHA H. FULLER 

‘The California History and Landmarks Club 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Casting Service 
Sirs: 
In LIFE, Dec. 20, page 17, are portraits of 
twolve representative Big Businessmen (se¢ 
above). Hollywood types the B.B.M. almost 
‘without exception as a dignified, gray-haired 
gentleman, with a cigar, paunch, jowls, and a 
deep, chesty voice. Conversely, Hollywood's 
casting experts would type these twelve 
(L tor.) starting at top row as follows: First 
row—Bartender, College President, Butler, 
Grocer. Second row—Country Doctor, Taxi 
Driver, G-Man, Preacher. Third row — Sel- 
entist, Society Man, Politician, Diplomat. 
JESSE LEVINE 


New York, N. ¥. 


Bungled Bungalow? 
Sire: 

‘On page 13 of the Dec. 13 issue of LIFE, 
see a picture of the $5,000 Roosevelt"*Dream 
House,” and I wish you would inform me 
how you are supposed to get a car into the 
karage of this house. 

Tt seems to me instead of this being a 
“dream house" it is another bungled bunga- 
low of the New Deal. 

ROY DEAN, President 
‘The Rapid City National Bank 
Rapid City, 8. 1 
@ Let Reader Dean look sharper. ‘There is 
a driveway, curving off to the left—ED. 


“Hatchet-and-Saw Houses” 


Sirs: 

‘Your misrepresentation of housing tech- 
nique in the Dec. 13 issue is possibly due to 
gross ignorance and lack of judgment of pri- 
mary values. Be informed, please, that the 
FIA research is deceiving the President and 
that the so-called $6,000 house as you pre- 
‘sent it is small-time magazine ideas from tho 
Middle West where there are no good de- 
signs and where the sucker is lured into a 
Hodson design which, with a little wear, is 
the ugliest housein the world. ‘Those hatchet- 
and-saw designs may be 0.K. for Chicago 
but here you could not sell them to Negroes. 

‘The realty gyps ean finance $5,000 houses 
as low as $25 per month and FHA is all wet 
in its calculations. We now have 800,000 
$4,000 to $6,000 houses on instalments at 
$32-$35, but these are lousy designs like 
yours, stolen from the second-class maga- 


zines on homes, We hate to think you have 
Middle West architectural ideas and that the 
U, 8. is going like the Chicago suburbs—tho 
ugliest in America, 

JOUN HOOD DODD 
Upper Darby, Pa, 


No Zippers 
Sire 
Tt was quite @ shock to me to read your 
articlo on “zippers” in the Nov. 8 issue. 1 
think perhaps the joke is on you as there was 
not one Zipper illustrated in the article. The 
‘word " zipper” was coined by The B. F, Good- 
rich Company and was applied to an over- 
shoe which was closed with a alide fastence, 
Furthermore, the word "Zipper" ia a rex= 
{stored trade-mark of this company and can- 
not correctly be applied to anything of 
clothing nature—excopt our overshoes. 
FHILIP HANDERSON 
Dircetor of Advertising 
and Publieity 
‘Tho B, F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio, 
@ LIFE’s apologies, but the Goodrich 
Company must be aware that ite trade 
mark has passed into the English language. 
—ED. 


I should like to correct a caption in the 
Dec. 6 issue, You stated that Capt, Philo N. 
MeGriffin of the U. 8. Navy fought on the 
Chinese side at the Battle of the Yalu in tho 
first Sino-Japanese war. 

‘My uncle, Capt. Philo Norton MeGifin 
(not MeGriffin) was second in command to 
Admiral Ting. He was not, however, an 
officer in the U. 8. Navy, although a gradu- 
ate of Annapolis, Like many others in his 
class, he never recelved a command because 
a niggardly Congress refused to make appro- 
priations for enough fighting ships 10 go 
‘round. He was a captain in the Imperial 
Chinese Navy, commissioned by the Chinese 
elder statesman, Li Hung Chang. He was 
severely wounded at the Battle of the Yalu. 

Allow me to tender congratulations for 
LIFE's excollent pictorial discussion of tho 
historical background of the current clash in 
the Far East, 


NORTON McGIFFiN 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


Herbert Matter who took the pictures 
of Skating Star Vivi-Anne Hultén on 
the front cover and page 38, is a sun- 
burned Swiss photographer who still 
struggles with his English and doesn’t 
like straight photography, He is 
ways exploring new camera possibil- 
ities, new angles, new techniques and 
is consequently a specialist at special 
layouts and montages. Born in 
Engelberg, Switzerland, he first de- 
cided to be a painter, studied in Paris 
under famed Artist Fernand Léger. He 
entered advertising through poster 
work, and, through advertising, en- 
tered photography. 


‘The following list, page by page, 
shows the source from which each pic~ 
ture in this issue was gathered. Where 
4 single page is indebted to several 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), and 
li 
unless otherwise 
2—Coureny vongpive vicrunes 

3a, ‘iubetenn % TIME, LONDON—U, & U, 


4, 6—-Courteny vostriv vicrunes 
OSCaRL af ATYDANS, HEX HANDY 24, (3) 


f 38, Yi 12 cant. aevpans 
Wx MOUNKR-WHITE znd Tol ACME, 
‘TUE MYDNEY MONNING HERALD, A. P— 


MM—ANTHUR PELLIG—WILLIAM VANDIVERT 


‘AL PHOTO. 
20—niN PINCHOT—sENOME ROMLNSoX— 
21—swon NOBINBON ee. trl. KANGERAPIX 
22—Bot. © cuunen ov sesve cumst oF 


@). w. w. 


2 wane neni 


ULAR DAVIN from So CALIF. 


|. ST—WanD STUDIO” from” pont NEWS 


SES o cont 


Teetiaton from nna 
= scam from Pt ACME—A. P 


Vol. 4, No. 


LIFE .... 


MIGHTS RESERVED UNDER PAN AMEKICAN COFYRIGHT CONVENTION 
‘copruiour, 1957 BY TIME INC. 


THE WEEK'S EVENTS 


What America Thought in 1837... 9 
LIFE on the 
Oil Com Christmas with 


MOVIES 


‘The Most Famous Legs in History Lose Their Job... 2... w 
France's Maginot Line Makes its Screen Debut... 28 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 


‘The Mormons: Their Destiny is Shaped in Theit Temple... . . . aoe. 
ART 
Columbus Frieze: A History in 68 Figures = 
See iti os Ci 40 
Cecil Beaton Photographs the Faces of Lovely Ladies... 4 
SPORT 
Vivi-Anne Hultén 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
‘Speaking of Pictures: Oxford Group's Magazine... stanacaar 
Letters tothe Editers 2.2... 2. Siainid sraseseis 


‘The cover and entire contents of LIFE are fully protected by 
copyrights in the United States and in foreign countries and must 
hot be reproduced in any manner without written permission. 


FHONT COVEK 18 4 PHOTOGHAPH OF SWEDISH SKATING STAR 
VIVI-ANNE HULTEN AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER TAKEN POR LIFE 


“Alfred Eisenstaedt. Rex Hardy Jr., 

Mya, efer Stackpole, Wallam Vander. 

cis E. Brennan. Alan Brown, David, Cort 

eka, Dorethy Hoover Joseph 

mf a ‘wir D: Morenm, Paul Peters; Howse 

3. Thorndike, 
‘EncULaTion orvicer 290 Eaat 220d Stret, Chicago, Tino 

g.terpoutat ano aovearinywo orrices: 185 East {2nd Street; New York. tondon 

Editorial Office: Dean Hou sg, 4 Dean Street, London, W-T. Paris Editorial Ofice” 82 Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, Paris ‘Se 
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COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


‘When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
{ato sticky, Irtating phlegm, This males you 


Pertussin stimulates these glands to again 
pour out their natural moisture so that the 
annoying phlegm is loosened and easily raised, 
Quickly ‘your throat is soothed, your cough 
relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal from 
your respiratory system. Why neglect it? Do 
‘as millions have done! Use Pertussin, a safe 
and pleasant herbal remedy for children and 
grownups. Many physicians have prescribed 
Pertuasin for over 30 years. It's safe and acts 
quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


‘The “Molat-Throat” Method of Couxh Relief 


PIMPLES 


Iiching and burning of pimy 
eczema relieves 

JAP and 

OINTMENT 


TO THE EDITORS OF LIFE: 


SECOND ONLY TO THE PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
OF NOVEMBER TWENTY NINTH IS 
YOUR SPLENDID PRESENTATION 
OF THE HOUSING PICTURE IN 
YOUR ISSUE OF YESTERDAY. WE 
FORESEE A FARFLUNG INFLUENCE 
THEREFROM WHICH WILL DOUBT- 
LESS CAUSE HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
SANDS TO CONSIDER FAVORABLY 
THE BUILDING OF NEW HOMES 
THEREBY CONTRIBUTING IMMEAS- 
URABLY TO REEMPLOYMENT OF 
IDLE LABOR AND THE STIMULAT- 
ING OF BUSINESS THROUGHOUT 
THE NATION. WE EXPRESS TO 
YOU OUR APPRECIATION OF YOUR 
INTELLIGENT AND TIMELY COOP- 
ERATION WHICH IS CHARACTER- 
ISTIC OF THE POLICY OF YOUR 
EXCELLENT PUBLICATION. 
(SIGNED) 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
FRANK CARNAHAN SECRETARY 
RED SHINGLE BUREAU 

W W WOODBRIDGE SECY MGR 


PLUMBING IS A 
PUBLIC TRUST! 


More than ever before, people have come to recognize the im- 
portance of plumbing to health protection. 


Plumbing furnishes the fresh, pure water so essential to comfort 
and well-being and carries away the wastes so dangerous to health. 


‘The very fact that good plumbing functions so efficiently and 
so unobtrusively causes some people to accept all plumbing as 
good plumbing. 


Unfortunately, 
destructive forces that offer the lure of price instead of the as- 
surance of satisfactory service and health. 


these people are easy prey for the irresponsible, 


‘The public pays the penalty by high repair bills, unsatisfactory 
service, discomfort and even sickness. 


Good plumbing service cannot be sold over the counter, because 
installation is such an important factor. 


Tt means too much to the welfare of your family, to the uninter- 


rupted enjoyment of your home and to the actual value of your 
Corsrihe 19 


property to entrust plumbing to any but the only men qualified 
by training and experience to assure satisfactory service and health 
protection — the Master Plumbers. 


c has convinced us that the most satisfactory 


Our long expe 
and economical way to protect public interest is to safeguard our 
plumbing fixtures by marketing them through Wholesale Distribu- 
tors to Master Plumbers, who in turn serve the public. 


To our Wholesale Distributors, the Master Plumbers and our- 
selves, plumbing is a public trust. We believe more than ever 
before that “The Plumber Protects the Health of the Nation.” 


Hey “Me Puce. 


President 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
inion of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


sendard Sanitary Menuactering Company, Pttsbarah, Pa 
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WHAT AMERICA THOUGHT IN 1937: MEN AND MACHINES COMPILE PUBLIC OPINION 


In Dec. 26 in the 60 newspapers which print its 
weekly feature entitled “America Speaks,” the 

American Institute of Public Opinion made its final 
report for 1937, announcing results of a poll on the 
year’s ten most interesting news events. The Ohio- 
Mississippi floods of last winter and the War in China 
lead the list (see p. 13) 

A time of change and ferment, 1937 was a great 
year for the Institute’s exciting experiments in dis- 
covering what the American people think. In review, 
its polls during the year show that, though two-thirds 
of the people remained loyal to President Roosevelt, 
they stopped approving blindly of everything he di 
A majority opposed his Supreme Court plan. Alarmed 
by the year’s labor strife, the people voted overwhelm- 
ingly for William Green and his American Federation 
of Labor, as against John L. Lewis and his aggressive 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Great social changes remained blocked by 
vocal minorities: 70% of the people wanted distribution of birth-control informa- 
tion legalized; 84% favored sterilization of habitual criminals and the hopelessly 
insane. No runaway radicals, however, 7% of the people voted against easier 
divorce laws, 54% against “mercy” deaths, and 62% said they would not go to 


DR. GEORGE GALLUP 


Europe and back in an airplane even if somebody paid all their expenses. 
Above you see one of the complex machines at Princeton, N. J., which make it 
possible for the Institute to tabulate its complex polls with requisite speed and 
economy. At left is the Institute's remarkable young founder and boss, Dr. 
George Gallup, 36, who also teaches journalism at Columbia University. 
The old-fashioned straw vote, in which mi nt out at 
random, met its finish in 1936 with the Literary Digest’s monstrous miscalling 
of the Presidential election. The method being pioneered by Dr. Gallup (and 
by Elmer Roper for Fortune) is designed to overcome the straw vote’s fatal 
weakness—nonselectivity. Their system, statistically complex, is based on the 
simple theory that groups of people in similar circumstances think alike, 
Hence, if you can find out what a few of its members think, you can know 
what the whole group thinks. Put all the groups—rich and poor, old and 
young, black and white, urban and rural, ete—together in their correct pro- 
portions, and you know what the nation thinks. 
On the following pages you see two of the Institute’s 640 interviewers ques- 
tioning all classes of people in Easton, Pa., during the week of Dec. 13-18. 
In 1936 the Institute predicted President Roosevelt's re-election and came 
within 7% of naming his vote (while Fortune came within 1%). Improving its 
methods, in 1937 it called the New York and Detroit mayoralty elections 
almost toa turn. Further perfection of this great new democratic instrument 
may well have a profound influence on shaping the nation’s destiny in 1938, 


s of ballots were 
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TEN EASTON, PA., CITIZENS SPEAK THEIR MINDS ON ISSUES OF THE DAY 


Se ele 
beinginterviewed COLLEGE BOY Here Mr. Maloney (left) questions Harold Bellis, sophomore 
wer writes the quarterback of LaFayette College’s undefeated football team. Mr. 
ge, sex, color, pol- Be today’s most vital issue, but favors s 
scretary of Agri- n case something unexpected should break out.” Like mo: 
culture Wallace's “ever-normal granary” plan, but thinks the Secretary is doing a fine job. the people on these pages, he is strongly opposed to double feature movies, 


na farm near Easto 
On the ballot, the inte 
ent facts about his 
itics and economic circumstances, Farmer Harrison has no opi 


5 war or peace for the U, 
re warships to China 


7 
of 


WORKING WOMAN Ethel Laros, stenographer, typist and reporter for the Easton ~— HOUSEWIFE 


Plain Dealer, is interviewed by pretty Vivien Walsh. Miss 
Laros is rated “poor plu a telephone but no car. Like most of these E: these people that 
ners or not, she favors laws to restrict and reduce the use of the highways th 
he failed to vote in 1936, would vote for Franklin 


onker's husband is a silk weaver. ‘They have an auto- 
telephone. Mrs. Bonker shares the belief of many of 
t is the most important current issue, Also like most of 
she favors Government relief in general, work relief in particular. “Cash relief, 

‘oosevelt now. says she, “makes people lazy.” Mrs. Bonker thinks big freight trucks a 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT 1aPayette’s President 


person on these pages who would change his 
dential vote, which was for Roosevelt. Opposed to relief, he would substitute “some such 
system as on farms where horses not being used are taken care of.” But he also believes what they get. Don't believe in gettin’ something for nothin’.” A Rov 
that as long as relief is give “offers less chance of pauperizing the people. ied with 


iam Mather Lewis is the only 
136 Presi- 


work reli 


\ 


in the next six months, He voted for Landon in 1936 and would vot n again today. 


approval and th 


erested by the Sue DENTIST During 1997 Dr. Merritt Bisler, friend of Miss Keller (left), was most in« 
d the Windsor wed- terested by the Hindenburg catastrophe, th sh Civil War and 
get rid of him." She Ohio-Mississippi floods. He thinks the No. 1 current issue is: “Survival of democi 


from China. She thinks business con- He thinks America should send more warships ‘hina. He thinks business conditions 
He opposes the restriction of freight trucks on highways. 


1 1937 Miss All 


HOME GIRL During 1987 3 
preme Court fight, J 


inks the No. 1 current issu 
ld withdraw all its warshij 


ding. She 


thinks Americ 
are going to get better. 
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continued) 


Lad 


BANK PRESIDENT A. J. Odenwelder Jr., h feature movies, but to him, the most vital current conditions are therefore going to get better, During 
standing before the portrait issue is stabilization of the curre His ideas on 1987, he was most interested by the Supreme Court 

of an early predecessor as president of the Easton U. S. foreign policy are somewhat vague, but his fight, the General Motors sit-downs. 

National Bank, is a collector of Dutch antiques. In mind is firmly made up against Government inter- Banker Od der’s opinions are important, but 

the Institute’s economic scale he gets “average plu: ference with business. No pessimist, however, he so, in a democracy, are those of Farmer Harrison 

the highest rating. A Landon man then & now, Mr. be that the Government is cl and Housewife Bonker and Reliefer Moyer. Ther 

Odenwelder shares the popular x double nessmen get back their confidence, ths ines s e seen, the Institute consults themall. 
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Ten Best News Stories of 1937 
are picked by the Newsreaders 


nique, authoritative and exciting is the American 

Institute of Public Opinion’s list of the ten most 
interesting news events of 1937, ranked in the order 
below. It is unique and authoritative becau: 
like most such year-end compilati 
not the guesses of a few profe 
the actual in 
because it revea 


un- 


it represents 
1 newsmen but 

It is exciting 
public affairs which 


few critics have credited to the American People. 

The promise of the public opinion “ 
pling” system does not 
tion outcomes. That is u 
and bettors. But when th 
come convinced that the 
speedily the will of the people of 
public issue, a new day for det 


ntific sam- 


n the prediction of elec- 
ful only to politicians 
leaders of America be- 


Ca 


‘THE BUSINESS RECESSION 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS ON WAGNER ACT, MINIMUM WAGES AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: RIVALS WAIT 30 HOURS TO BE FIRST THROUGH TUNNEL 


towar 


Se 


eC. 22 the tunnel opened, the rivals rolled through, 
with the same high resolve. in the middle. E 
was first over Triborough and George W. ut side, Catan (right) ol 


At the New York end of the new Lincoln Tunnel beneath the 
Hudson River, George Horn, 19, parked in his car for 30 
hours before the opening, hoping to be first driver through. 


¢ toll booths were on New Jersey 
ned victory as first to pay 50¢ toll. 


CHICAGO PIGEON CLUB PICKS PRIZEWINNERS FROM 1,360 SHOW BIRDS 


a ) 


Grand champion in the fantail class was this fine blue specimen, here shown This carrier pigeon was best in hi 
in its class, Because of its stubby beak exhibiting the perfect fantail pose. Smallest of the pigeon family, the fantail carriers carry no messages, get lo 
this species is unable to feed its young. is noted for its round saucerlike tail and its absurdly pompous carriage. called “carriers” by public are really 


DETROIT’S OLD NEWSBOYS HAWK PAPERS IN THE STREETS FOR CHARITY 


Mayor-elect Richard W. Reading was among the goo  Stock-Exchange President Fred J. Winckler found afew cus- Police Superintendent Fred Frahm sells a paper to Generat 
Detroit politicians, tycoons, judges, policemen—all former tomers among his clerks. Detroit's Old Newsboys day began Motors’ Laurence Fisher. Special editions are published 
newshoys—who sold papers on the city’s corners Dec. 21. in 1914, this year raised $147,000 for 61,000 poor children. by all Detroit. papers, bring anything from 2# to $500. 
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THE LATE FRANK BILLINGS KELLOGG LIES IN STATE 


In St. Paul on the evening of Dec. 21, Frank Billings 

Kellogg, Secretary of State under President Coolidg 
died of pneumonia at the age of 81. His passing 
1 time when the world seemed to have shat- 
e last vestiges of the multi 


sae 


al tres 


ng war as an instrument of national po 
which bears I ed the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1929, His labors on the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact were long and arduous. His disap 
pointment when Japan and Italy successively 
nounced it was keen, Yet till his death he still clung 
to the hope that some day nations would settle their 
differences by other methods than armed conflict. 
Born in Potsdam, N, Y., Mr. Kellogg be 


name and for w 


h he rec 


Te- 


career as office boy in a Rochester, Minn., law office. 
At 21, he was admitted to the bar, at 51 won fame as 
a T. R. trust-buster, at G1 reached Washington as 


Senator from Minnesota. President Coolidge made 
him Ambassador to Great Britain at 67, Secretary, 
of State at 68, At 73, he became a judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. Upon his death his body was taken to the 
Minnesota Capital, there lay in state with a guard 
of honor while crowds filed past his open bier (lef?). 


BUS WRECKS CHILD'S BEDROOM THREE POLICEMEN LUG ONE FORD PICKET TO JAIL 
. Seid © -_. 7 , : 


ay 


In Cohoes, N. Y., an empty bus driven by Francis Wise 


skidded down an iey ill, struck a railroad train, rebour 


through a brick wall of an apartment house, Though the ea 
of the bus was smashed, Wise suffered only sealp wounds. 


XN 


Inside the house, 15-months-old Richard McCarthy was In Kansas City violence has intermittently flared around —_union activities emphasized disorders at Dearborn, Mich., 
asleep in his crib. ‘The impact of the bus and falling bricks the Ford plant since Dec. 10 when the United Automobile three Kansas wtsikges were llastira) owen henten® 
smashed his crib into splinters, tumbled him to the floor. Workers of America called a strike. Although the National 100 arrested on Dec. 17. Among the 100 was this girl pick= 
Entering, his terrified parents found him smi nhurt. Labor Relations Board's condemnation of Ford's anti- et who was lugged to the patrol wagon by three policemen. 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: CHRISTMAS MEANS BONUS TO THOUSANDS OF WORKERS 


CROWDS OF EMPLOYES SURROUNDED THE HOME OFFICE OF CONTINENTAL OIL CO. IN PONCA CITY, OKLA., ON BONUS NIGHT 


of the Cor 
rs on the ni 


Poge 17 


WORLD'S BIGGEST, FASTEST, HANDSOMEST TRAIN MAKES ITS MAIDEN TRIP 


In New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal 
Dec. 19, the bulletin 
board at Track 37 (left) 
heralded departure of 
an express for Idaho. 
‘This was extraordin- 
ary because trains from 
Grand Central usually 
go no farther than 
Chicago or St. Louis. 
But this wasanextraor- 
dinary train, The mag- 
nt'new streamliner, City of Lox Angeles, owned 
jointly by the Union P Chicago & North 
Western railroads, was making its 1 trip. 
First passengers were railroad ¢ es and ski 
enthusiasts bound for the white slopes of Idaho's Sun 
Valley. Boarding the train they admired its sleek 
yellow and brown length of articulated cars, i 


at luxu 
slee 
dou 


ous chair cars with individual seat lights, 
multifarious pastel shades, a club car 
an observation- 


cars 
in the 
lounge car with barbershop, 

Forty-cight hours after lea 
of Los Angeles arriv 
went into regular 


Angeles and Chicago. A s In the tab the operator sits in an adjustab 
Chicago-San Francisco run some time this month. chair, watches tracks through a slanting, safe 


7 


upholstered shield equipped with wiper, hot 
lass wind- few simple controls opera! 


roster, sun visor, A. 
the six 900-horsepower engines. 


Largest streamline train ever built, 


ts 17 cars measure 1,266 feet, nearly a quarter of 
Fastest train in the U.S, it will do over 110 m.p.h., does 75 on regular runs. Harriman in the club car. Their destinatio 


“The Little Nugget” club car simulates a resort of the West’s bonanza days. On its walls is ‘ing than in the washrooms, Walt Kuhn execut~ 


hang photographs of dancers, jockeys, cireus folk. Note mechanized canary in cage. ed the frieze in this ladies’ roo 


milar work in the men’s room depicts a cockfight. 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: THE MOST FAMOUS LEGS IN HISTORY LOSE THEIR JOB 


MARLENE DIETRICH’S LEGS, EXPLOITED BY PARAMOUNT IN PICTURES LIKE THIS, WERE CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR MAKING HER THE HIGHEST SALARIED WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


arlene Dietrich, the highest salaried woman in the world, lost 


her job with Paramount Pictures, Dee. 22.1 
yin 1930 and 


ut company 


which brought her from Germs pade hh 


im 
byword for exotic foreign glamor, 
(French Without Tears) indesi ly 
to work elsewhere, Reason: her last six pictures have “flopped. 

Miss Dietrich wa tful and sin 

inded “build-ups” in the movie industry. ‘This build-up con- 
centrated on th 
of human extren 
Angel 
was subdued in favor of a more 
girl. Miss Dietrich h 


postponed” her next picture 
and told her that she was free 


product of one of the most 


Dietrich legs which became the most famous pair 


ties in history. Her first two pictures, Bluc 
1d Morocco, 


pressive records. Then the legs appeal 
ed build-up as a glamor 
» more smash success, Shanghai Express, 
y with The Scarlet Em- 


umber of lesser ones but be 


press in 1934, her pictures 


ry rose steadily. She was under contract to 
amount for two pictures a year at $250,000 ¢ nd in 1937 
t $450,000 from London Films for Knight Without Armor, 
Miss Dietrich’s failure to hold her public has been variously 
exph © Hollywood people believe that the Dietrich 
paid well te e was a creation of the man who 
nd directed her early pictures, Josef von Stern 
ector | ble to bring out the 
saw. Others believe that von 


he Dietrich sa 


berg, and that no other < been 
glamor which the little 
emberg destrayed what talent his protégée hi 


ion than either of these is that the Age of 


1. A simpler e 


xoties has ende 


FIERCE SALE CONSUMING LOVE 


ORECO 


vy COOPER 
LINE DIETRICH 
ADOLPHE MEN JOU 


“Blue Angel,” an English-talking picture made in Germany, introduced Dietrich to the U.S. In this; A billboard campaign for Morocco, Dietrich’s first American-made pic 
as in many later pictures, it was Dietrich’s gift to invest with glamor the role of a thinly disguised harlot. ture, blanketed the U, S, in 1930, Posters and film were both suocessful. 


The trousers fad for women was popularized 
by Dietrich, seen with her Rolls in 1933, 


Sex in the palace window was the “a 
in The Scarlet Empress, The picture failed, 


A nude statue of Dietrich in Song of Songs 
(1933). Copies in theatres outraged censors. 


Sex inthe soapsuds during the Russian Rev- 
olution helped sell Knight Without Armor. 


Dietrich today is a woman of 34 with a 1 


turn to Germany because in 1937 she becai 


is not likely to re~ 
ris denounced her. 


RUNNING ACROSS OPEN SPACES IN WHITE VEILS IS A DIETRICH SPECIALTY. SHE DID IT IN “MOROCCO” AND “KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR", IS DOING IT ABOVE IN “GARDEN OF ALLAH™ 
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A RELIGIOUS PLAY STIRS BROADWAY 


Al Shean, of Gallagher & Shean fame, plays a monk 


century ago a Jewish magician named Lafe Schoenberg toured Germa 
With him, in a roofed wagon, toured his wife, his scenery and his three chil- 
dren, Between Lafe’s tricks, Mrs. Schoenberg played the harp. In 1860 Lafe 
and family migrated to the U. S. where the magician died in 1919 at 101, 
His daughter Minna Schoenberg became a Manhattan lacemaker, married 
an Alsatian named Samuel Marx, gave birth to the Marx brothers of cinema 
fame. His son Al Schoenberg became the fastest pants presser south of Riving- 
treet in the New York Ghetto. Dismissed for his raucous quartets, he 
changed his name to Al Shean, went singing on the stage. In 1909 he found a 
partner with whom he humbly toured the burlesque and vaudeville cireuits, 
Suddenly, 3, they rocketed into fame with a song, ‘The song went: 
O Mr. Shean, O Mr. Shean, 
Since the day they took away the old canteen 


ton 


Cost of living's been so high 
That it's cheaper now to dic. 
Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher? 


Positively, Mr. Shean. 

A hundred similar verses made Mr. Gallagher and Mr, Shean a U, 8. house 
hold gag. But Gallagher was unable to withstand fame, took to drink, broke 
his partnership, died penniless in 1929, Al Shean went on alone. Last Nov. 17 


for the first time in his life he played a straight part. As a simplehearted monk 
in Father Malachy's Miracle he so endeared himself to critics that the play 
became a hit, drew for the 7 


year-old trouper the highest praise of his carcer, 
Father Malachy (ato 


dance hall out to se 


a devout Irish monk who miraculously whisks a troublesome 
back again, Catholic priests praise Shean’s pious acting. 


BRING Yous h’s den of iniquity is the Garden of Eden dance hall (below). ‘The dane 
‘ IRL GO mother protests to the Catholic canon, gets no satisfaction from the stout proprietor. 
EVERSONG 


GOD DOESN 
MIND IF YOU 
HOLD HER HAL 


The Anglican clergyman next door doesn’t believe in such me 
is he bothered by the neighboring dance hall. 


ps outside to call a 
Is into the ocean surrounding Bass Rock, 20 miles up the coast. The pri 
o'clock. _ looks out the window, cries: “God Almighty! sea gulls!” But now the monk's troubles begin, 


valisms as miracles, nor  Miratle No. 1 develops when a frequenter of the Garden of Eden = 
rovoking are his modern heresies that cab, 
race that very night 
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The proprietor of theGardendemands £10,000 The constable insists that the monk needs a 
for the miraculous removal of his dance hall. permit to perform these “heavenly athletics.” 


The cardinal feels that there have been too The bishop is angry because he was not no- Grate in the presbytery is shattered by broadcasts from the Garden where a chorus girl 
iracles this past year to please Rome. tified about the miracle before it happened. sings her Miracle Song and raffles off her silk stockings worn during the miraculous flight. 


Miracle No. 2 occurs when Father Malachy (left) see the lights of fear settles quietly back into the hole from which Miracle No 1 
Eve carousal on Bass Rock to which : In a scene a: ng as any fo Father Malachy's embarrassment, there 
patrons suddenly thing in Outward Bound, the Garden of Eden dance hall er miracle and I forgot to warn the bishop.” 
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THE DESTINY OF 747,000 MORMONS IS SHAPED IN THESE HALLOWED TEMPLE ROOMS 


he empty immaculate rooms you sce on these 

pages lie behind the six-foot granite walls of Salt 
Lake City’s Mormon Temple (eff). Within them 
only members in good standing of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints may set foot. 
Here published for non-Mormon inspection by. spe- 
cial permission of the Chureh for the first tim 
chambers comprise the holy of holies where th 
itual and often the economic desti 
Mormons throughout the world are 
rs in divine revelation, the Lat 
ints are perhaps the most sturdy and s 
it religious group in existence today. 
decades ago their independence outraged the shak 
Federal Government. Today Washington 
gratefully on their spectacular Church Securi 
Program. Since its inception nearly two years ago, 
21,000 unemployed Mormons have been’ taken off 
Federal reli 0,000 others have been aided, Hun- 
dreds of tons of food, grain, clothing and bedding 
have been assembled in regional storehouses, thence 
distributed to those in need (see p. 26). 

No innovation, the Mormon secur plan is sim- 
ply a renascence of the venerable church aim “to 
help people to help themselves,” a response to the 
venerable precept “pay without work is distaste- 
ful.” Applis of these tenets first enabled the 
Mormons to bring fruit from the barren deserts of 
the West, later helped them to build the shining 
8,000 persons, is open to non-Mormon visitors. The spired edifices of Salt Lake City and establish themselves 
Temple is the most hallowed sanctuary of Mormon faith. firmly as the political and financial masters of Utah. 


AFM 


Hi 


i 


IN THESE PLUSH CHAIRS IN THE TEMPLE’S COUNCIL ROOM SIT THE CHURCH'S “FIRST PRESIDENCY” AND TWELVE APOSTLES IN HIGH CONFERENCE 


: Shi 


‘TAIN STAGE OF MARRIAGE CEREMON' 


DURING THE TEMPLE DEDICATION SERVICES IN 1893 THE ASSEMBLY ROOM WAS FILLED SEVERAL TIMES DAILY, HAS NOT BEEN REGULARLY USED SINCE 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA: 


GRANT, Hober J. 
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MORMONS BELIEVE IN THE GIFT OF TONGUES, PROPHECY, REVELATION, VISIONS  ccrinss 


lormonism took form as an organized church at a meeting in Seneca 
County, N. Y. on April 6, 1830, Its Prophet, Seer, Revelator and first 
President was Joseph Smith Jr. before whom at 18 an angel named Moroni 
had appeared, bringing word of a lost book of scripture inscribed on golden 
plates, buried on a hilltop near Palmyra, N. Y. Thus inspired, Smith avow- 
edly found the plates and translated them, later returned them to the angel 
Moroni. ‘The resultant Book of Mormon became the basic gospel of the 
Latter-day Saints. In its divine authenticity all good Mormons believe. 
For 14 years Prophet Smith presided over the expanding church. They 
were turbulent years, marked by persecution, bloodshed, public aversion to 
the Mormon doctrine of plural marriage. In 1844 Joseph Smith was slain by 
‘a mob at Carthage, Ill., and the mantle of the presidency fell on the shoul- 
ders of Brigham Young. It was Young who led the Latter-day Saints to 
Utah, there founded the solid financial structure on which the Church rests 
today. Upon his death in 1877. he left $2,000,000, 17 wives, 47 children. 
Seventh and current President and Seer is the solemn bearded gentleman 
at left. Now 81, Heber Jeddy Grant has outlived two of the three wives he 
wedded before the Church renounced plural marriage. He speaks and writes 
eloquently, ably presides over the Council of Twelve Apostles (right). With 
his two counselors (see below) he dominates the administration of the Church's 
118 “stakes.” Though every good Mormon expects personal guidance from 
God, the President alone may receive divine guidance for the Church as 
a whole, It was guidance, Heber Jeddy Grant, which fired his mind 
with the happy spark of the Church Security Program (see following pages). 


President of the Twelve Apostles is Rudger 


Clawson. He 


If to the President is J. Reu- 
lated to succeed Heber J. ben Clark Jr., former U.S. Ambassador to 
Grant as next President of the Church. Mexico, an authority on international law 


Apostle Melvin J. Ballard is senior adviser 
to Church Security Board. To the Coun- 
he reports on relief work. 


ing Director of the Church Security Apostl@ John A. Widtsoe is a famed ir- 
Program is Harold B.Lee. Tohim goescred- _rigation expert and author. He was for- 
it for smooth operation of Mormon relief. merly president of the University of Utah, 


‘THE APOSTLES OF MORMON CHURCH ARE ABLE DEVOUT BUSINESSMEN 


ig Bishop Sylvester Quayle Cannon 
I temporal affairs of the Church. Mor- 
mon bishops are administrators and priests. 


Apostle Reed Smoot, ex-Senator from Utah, 
jawley tariff, ix No. 2 
man in Council, may some day he President 


co-author of Smoot 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


The Mormons (continued 


AT THE SEWING CENTRE IN EACH MORMON COMMUNITY SEAMSTRESSES REMAKE OLD CLOTHES. FOR WORK THEY RECEIVE MERCHANDISE, NO CASH 
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Seegmiller preparing peach preserves while her husband 
(left, rear) samples them. In foreground Jenor Seegmil- 


To prepare for the day of want is a highly practical princi- 
pal of the highly practical Mormon Church. The scene 
above shows its application in the household of William ler selects grapes for jelly; Sailor Seegmiller slices toma- 

toes. All together, this family canned 800 quarts of fruit. 


“Store in the day of Plenty’’ 
W. Seegmiller of Denver, Colo. In the centre stands Mrs. 
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Lip ————— 
THE MAGINOT LINE: SHIELD OF FRANCE ——— 3 
Vast border defense system makes first 
appearance in a new French spy movie 


though France and Germany feel that they are “natural enemies, 
touch one another for only 200 mil 


Along this brief border, F: r 
a eS 


REAR ENTRANCE TO MAGINOT LINE FORT BY SUNKEN ROAD AND RAILWAY 


been building since 1929 the world’s greatest fortifications, called the M 
Line for the Minister of War who got it started. The penalty for photograph 


ing or sketching along parts of the t Line is life imprisonment int a >| 
nlilitanyitortzenk: (Negas hielesea nee marie Nasi iiat/ ben saensed se Biases Bare " ey om “ez mes 
with the sanction of the Ministry of War, in which the Maginot Line pla foe HE MEN OF THE VILLAGES: TO THE 7” . 
thellesi, Brlcalely giroduckd with acts which authentically dirplics FORT AEE CONSCRIPTED TORING ORO oS 
WAR as ED FOR THIs PURPOSE IN TIME OF PEACE “— 


sacred interior of this defense system, the film was previewed in Paris to 
below 


money for comforts for the soldiers garrisoning the Maginot Line 

‘The Maginot Line is built on the principle of adapting forts to terrain and 
on the World W ds heavy artillery 
fire, ‘The diagrams at right and below show an elaborate underground 
establishment like the one at Hackenberg, defending Metz. The advance 
‘ht; the entrance at extreme left. Individual pill 


lesson that reinforced concrete with 


point is at the ext 


vals short enough to sweep the 
wun fire, Total cost has been about 


boxes 
whole German t er with machine 
$300,000,000. (The French call it “impregnable,” but it can doubtless be 
pierced, Copies have been begun by Poland, Czechoslovakia and Russia 


MAINow 
PSSNGALLERY. 
> Sn 


APPROXIMATE DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL UNDERGROUND FORT IN MAGINOT LINE 


Scenes from “Double Crime on the Maginot Line” 


Soldier-attors in the new French movie about the Maginot Line march down ramp from case- Far underground, on a set exactly reproducing parts of the Maginot Line, French soldiers pas| 


mate to gallery. Story tells of German spy who gets to be a French officer in the Maginot Line. under steel sliding fence. The forts can be defended even against an enemy inside them| 


bs 3 a 


ISOLATED CASEMATE HAS REAR ENTRANCE, HIDDEN GUNS 


Pe SP CASEMATE HIDDEN 
OBSERVATION "Sy _IN.TREES, E 
se _ POST. (aug =” 


a 
if UNDERGROUND 
= LEVEL. BB) GALLERIES. 


i 
f ARMOURED, 
STEEL 
STAIRCASE el 


¥ 


ROWER STATION, 

TOR VENTILATION, 

D\euchtine: 
Sy 


ie) ~ Z 
= A \castwa, 


SS EACH CASEMATE 
SO D MADE OF STEEL 
UD}, & REINFORCED 
\. ‘CONCRETE 
x v 
ARMOURED POST SSE 
AT BASE OF SHAFT. — ~— ERISA 


_ 


Sts, - ies =~ eee 


MAN FRONTIER, GAS IS KEPT OUT BY HIGH AIR PRESSURE, THERE IS NO ESCAPE EXCEPT BY THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


ammunition to the ease 
ection diagram on opposite pa 


n the movie when a tank i 


ades the Maginot Line, Moral of the movie 
1 live on the border near the Maginot Line, 


t right appears to be one of the elevators shown in c Frenchmen should not marry pretty German girls 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Concrete toadstools of Maginot Line dot the fields and forests of Frame canines 


3 ‘ it 


i] 


Drawings of the heavily-guarded Maginot Line wererecent- but not enough to help an enemy of France. Notice the and big guns are planted are made from the excavated 
ly made from memory by « young Canadian engineer and barbed-wire lines and the railway rails sticking up in con- dirt. The greatest works cover the French border run- 
are shown on this page. They show more than photographs crete to stop tanks. Most of the hills in which pillboxes ning between the iron of Lorraine and {he coal of the Saar. 


Concrete blisters, grey, rain-streaked and muddy, are the A faint humming sound at this point betrays an under- —_ In the spring, cherry blossoms brighten the grim concealed 
only clue on the French border landseape to the immense ground power plant to furnish light and heat. Water leakage emplacements along the French frontier. Reserves from 
underground hive of war diagrammed on preceding pages. _ makes these forts uncomfortable for peacetime garrisons. the nearest village will garrison the Maginot Line in war. 
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TWO HUBS FOR BUSINESS 


How radio covers the world 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE SENDS 
NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


(4 
IMPORTED PROGRAMS 


Radio gateway of the world 


An Advertisement of 


UUSTTIENN| 


Radio Corporation of America 


In all the world there is no other business 
more international in itsscopethan that 
of RCA Communications—the radio 
message service of Radio Corporation of 
America. Twenty-four hours of every 
day RCA Communications is in con- 
tinuous contact with both hemispheres. 
Outstanding advantage of RCA radio 
message service is its directness. Radio is 
indifferent to international boundaries, 
leaps directly to its destination with the 
speed of light. Through RCA, Americans 
communicate with the world over their 
‘own radio system. On their swift flight 
to 42 foreign countries RCA messages 
encounter no bars of censorship, pass 
through no other hands. 

Interesting to business is the economy 
that has resulted from RCA world-wide 
radio, Conservative estimates are that 
since the start of its service in 1920, the 
economical rates established by RCA 
have saved business men of the United 
States and other nations no less than one 
hundred million dollars. 


RADIOGRAM 


A. COMMUNI 


RCA ALL THE WAY 


FROM NEW YORK AND SAN TRANG 


To handle outward bound service from 
New York RCA maintains scores of 
transmitters on some 6,000 acres of land 
at Rocky Point, Long Island. Incoming 
messages, and foreign programs for re- 
broadcasting, are handled at Riverhead 
where the RCA plant is capable of re- 
ceiving nearly a hundred different radio 
messages simultaneously. Similar equip- 
ment near San Francisco takes care of 
the trans-Pacific traffic. The third RCA 
Communications plant in importance of 
operationsisat Manila, in the Philippines. 

Further radio service to and from ships 
at sea is provided by 16 coastal stations 
operated by Radiomarine, another mem- 
ber of the RCA family. 

RCA Communications’ direct circuits 
with 42 nations can bring radio enter- 
tainment from practically anywhere. 
Ninety-four foreign “pick-ups” which 
have been heard on the RCA Magic Key 
program during the past twenty-seven 
months have reached the NBC Blue 
Network via RCA Communications. 


The cross roads of matiows. This busy scene shows a corner of the message room of 
RCA Communications at 66 Broad Street in New York. The traffic which flows 
through this room plays an enormous part in world business, in diplomatic and 
other governmental messages and in the personal affairs of people the world over. 
Millions know that “via RCA” means swift, dependable message service to every 
part of the world. Millions who enjoy the fine quality of RCA Victor radios 
also benefit from RCA research and activity in all fields of radio. 
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WHEN RADIO MESSAGES LEAP OCEANS 


‘but passing. Conventional sym- 
bol of radio communication is a tall mast, 
such as that shown at left. Actually such 
towers are no longer built, except for radio 
broadcasting. Short wave telegraph tech- 
nique now uses wooden poles or steel 
towers seldom more than 130 feet high. 
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‘Some go out from here. This is an Alex- 
anderson Alternator in the RCA 
transmitting station at Rocky Poi 
Long Island, N.Y. This device cor 
verts ordinary power line electric 
into frequencies used in long wave 
radio, This particular alternator is 
now retired from ordinary duty, ex- 
cept when occasional magnetie storms 
hamper short wave message trans- 
mission. Then with a hum and a 
chatter the big machine goes to work, 
sends out radio waves several miles 
long, gets its messages through in 
spite of ether churned up by electrical 
high jinks. This equipment is always 
ready, although needed a very small 
part of the time. 


‘Most of the messages are carried by short 
‘Waves. One of the chief causes of inter- 
ference with radio messages is ether 
disturbance related to sun spot activ- 
Extremely long wavesarenot mu 
hampered, may even be improved by 
these magnetic ructions, but require 
excessively costly antenna and trans 
mitter apparatus, are less satisfactory 
in other ways. Above is RCA engineer 
at Rocky Point, explaining world’s 
most powerful short wave radio tele- 
graph transmitter. Though its 200 
kilowatt rating is same as the alter- 
nator shown above, it delivers « signal 
600 times more efficient. Its short waves 
slip through magnetic storms without 
great difficulty. Operating on a 30 
meter wave, it fools the sun spots 
about 99% of the time, 0 meter 
wave is approximately 90 feet long 
as contrasted to the multiple mile 
waves of the Alexanderson Alternator. 
This transmitter uses RCA radio tubes 
throughout. Interesting fact is more 
than 300 million RCA tubes have 
been sold for home receivers. 


MAGIC SWITCHBOARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Heavenly music. At left is picture of 
the control board of RCA Communi- 
cations’ Riverhead receiving station. 
Each of the many keys shown will in- 
stantly cut in on a loudspeaker the 
radio tone of incoming messages from 
stations near and far. 

‘The operator who stands before this 
board can literally play the music of 
the sphere. When any one of these keys 
is turned, he hears a characteristic 
note of the frequency assigned to 
givenstation. Ingenious operatorshave 
discovered that by twiddling the keys 
in the proper order they can produce 
‘an effect somewhat like playing a tune 
with one finger on a pipe organ. 


MORE “LISTEN” >>> 


An Advertisement of 
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Radio Corporation of America 


HOW RCA FLASHES PICTURES AND PROGRAMS ACROSS THE SEA 


Photoradio sends pictures through the air. When Japanese aviators sank U.S.S. Panay, 

Express wanted to show its readers how this news was presented to 
Americans, Above is photograph showing front page of New York Dai 
sent by RCA Photoradio to London. It appeared in the Daily Express within a few hours. 
ything. Fingerprints by Photoradio 
ission is accomplished by radio impulses 
varying as light and shade of picture cause variable interruptions in pinpoint beam 


the London Dail 


Photora 
have led to ¢ 


‘can transinit facsimiles of practically 
pture of fugi criminals. Trans1 
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Radio's “Beacon Fires.” Newest message transmission de- 
velopment of RCA engineers is an ultra high frequency 
system, using extremely short waves. Such waves are 
almost completely free from interference by static, oF 
other forms of atmospherics. Transcontinental radio trans- 
mission of the future will probably consist of a series of 
circuits for sending short radio waves from one strategic 
point to another. At lower construction cost this will pro- 
vide unfailing service under all conditions. Thus radio 
progress offers a modern parallel for the beacon fire 


News being 


Above is the recei 
received in London. Thi 


stantly exchanges radio programs with for- 


U.S. network come in through RCA 66 


inating program (in this case Trans 


“ARNEY'S MOUNT, | 


telegraphy” by which men once flashed news from hilltop 
to hilltop by the light of bonfires. Picture above shows 
“stratosphere view” of RCA Communications’ UHF 
circuit between New York and Philadelphia. At New 
Brunswick and Arney’s Mount are two “haunted houses" 
where RCA automatic equipment receives and re-trans- 
mits radio messages on New York-Philadelphia circuit. 
‘This machinery, in case of accident, shunts in its stand-by. 


See next issue of LISTEN in Life for Feb. 7 
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of light. This beam of light passes over surface of pi 
tuations cause similar changes in « beam of light wh 
surface of a sensitized sheet of paper at the receiving end, The delicate va 
light beam at the sending or “scanning” end, and at the receiver are controlled by 
photo electric cell. This cell is an “electric eye” similar to those used for opening doors. 
ig end of RCA Photoradio showing how Daily News front page was 
transmission shown by permission of London Daily Express 


Building ood. wal with South America, NBCcon- to periodic floors. 


Riverhead, Long Island, station of RCA Com 
eign stations. Virtually all such features for munications. 3. 
8. 4 Street, New York, Central Operat 


cations. Pictures show sequence of ing Office of RCA, 4, Radio City, home of 
program from Buenos Aires. 1, Station orig- NBC, from which programs. go 
dio at heard in perfection by all owners of RCA 


Buenos Aires. Note water-tight first floor due Victor radio instruments. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RADIO CITY, U.S.A. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 
RCA Communications, Ine. 
National Broadcasting Co, 

‘A Institutes, Inc, 

Radiomarine Corp. of America 


SEE THIS SENSATIONAL 
y\, NEW YEAR VALUE 


If; 


o 


RCA VICTOR 


SO SIMPLE, A BABY CAN TUNE IT! 


In this sensational RCA Victor value, and 
in every other RCA Victor radio, you get 
the benefit of RCA’s unmatched experi- 
ence in designing, building and operating 
the world’s largest international commu- 
nications system. 

Quantity production, improved engi- 
neering, large-scale purchasing have all 
helped to make it possible for you to have 
the sensational model shown on this page 
at the amazingly low figure of $89.95*. 

You can buy RCA Victor Radios on C.-T. easy payment 
ment isbetter withan RCA Antenna 
Camden,N.J.,subject to change 


ying radio tubes, say "RCA"! 
First in Metal—Foremost in Glass —Finest in Tone! 


Listen to the "Magic Key” every Sunday, 
2103 p.m, E.S.T. on NBC Blue Network. 


This and Your Radio Play Victor Records 


RCA Victor Record 
PlayerR-93A transforms 
any modern AC radio 
into an electric phono- 
graph-radio, Can be 
attached easily and 
ly. Youcanoperate 


avi 
it from your ¢1 gg 5* 


armchair. 
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A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


WORLD'S GREAT ARTISTS STAND FOR THEIR PORTRAIT 


Sculptor Aitken’s frieze is dedicated at Columbus, Ohio, museum 


fhen the Columbus, Ohio, Gallery of Fine Arts 

moved into a new $700,000 museum in 1931, i 
trustees had commissioned Sculptor Robert Aitken 
to doa ten-section, two-panel frieze for which he was 
promised $50,000. ‘The ambitious theme of this 
frieze was a portrait series of the world’s greatest 
masters of art. Spending over six years on his prodi- 
gious assignment, Mr. Aitken executed in relief 68 
figures from Phidias to George Bellows. On these 
two pages you see eight of the ten sections of this 
monumental work which was officially presented 
to the Columbus Gallery Dee. 15. 


Bose 

The Late Renaissance in Italy is represented by (I. to r.): 
Tintoretto (1518-1594); Veronese (1528-1588); Della Rob- 
bia (1435-1525) kneeling with his famous Bambino; ian 
(1477-1576) with sketchbook; Cellini (1500-1571) as handy 


Because they are based largely on likenesses which 
the artists themselves left behind, the Aitken figures 
may be critically accepted as realistic portraits. The 
greatest liberty Sculptor Aitken took with historic 
fact was to make each and every one of his famous 
subjects exactly 5 ft. 6 in. tall. 

A hard-working Californian of 59 who has » Man- 
hattan studio, Sculptor Aitken did the figures on the 
west pediment of the U. S. Supreme Court building, 
which include likenesses of Chief Justice Hughes 
and Elihu Root. One of his designs which has disap- 
peared from circulation was the U.S. $50 gold piece. 


with his sword as with his studio tools; Carpaccio (1455— 
1526); Verrocchio (1435-1488). ‘These Florentines and Ven- 
ns used the old forms of religious artistry but introduced 


& pagan note of gaiety and sensuousness into their work. 


Greek art really began to reach its peak in the Sth Century 
nc. Its great practitioners included (J. to r.): Lysippos, 
Skopas, and Praxiteles, all sculptors; Kallikrates and Tk- 
tinos, architects both; Apelles (seated) and Phidias, This 


1 medley of 16th and 17th 
right: Velisquen. (1590- 


Impressionism began to bud in the 1850's as a reaction 


Revolution and social change, appearing in the 18th and 
19th Centuries, had a bad effect upon art. ‘Typical artists 
of this era were (J. to r.): Sculptor Antoine Barye (1796- 
1875); Painter Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863); Sculptor 


Francois Rude (1784-1855); Painter Pierre Prud’hon (1758- 
1823); Painter Théodore Géricault (1791-1824); Sir Hen- 
ry Racburn (1756-1823). Compared to the earlier masters, 
the work of these men showed a slump toward mediocrity 


against the emptiness of that period. A mixture of old | 
school and new is this group (J. to r.): Constantin Meu- 


nier(1831~1905); Puvis de Chavannes (1824-1898); Edou- 


ard Manet (1892-1883); Hon 
1879); Jean Millet (1814-1 
) 


revolt whose influence is just now beginning to wane. 


‘age was preoccupied with order and proportion, which These Italian ists are (I. to r.): Michelangelo 1497, 
found expression in statues like Lysippos’ Hercules (left) (1475-1564); Raphael (1483-1520); Donato Bramante 

and in temples like the Parthenon (upper right). Paint (1444-1514); Leonardo da Vinci, seated (1452-1519); Do- 
ers like Apelles decorated vases or did fresco portraits, nato Donatello (1386-1466); Domenico Ghirlandajo (1458 


jicelli (1444-1510). The Church and the nobility. 
ed these men to do some of the greatest art of all 
time. Like the baseball heroes of today, they were generally 
referred to by one pet name by their adoring Italian public, 


commissi 


Goya (1746-1828); 
; Sir Anthony van 


Most of the Aitken panels in t 


s s ([.tor.): Joh 
an Ingres (1780-1867). Manet led an artistic George Bellows, seated (1882-1925: 


int- 
Gaudens (1848-1907); John Singer Sargent (1856-1925); 


J.Q. A. Ward (1880-1910); James Abbo 
(1834-1903); Auguste Rodin (1840-1917). Here America 
first appears on the world’s horizon of art and its artists be- 
come important enough to take their place in a history of art 


MeNeill Whistler 


CHARLOTTE JUMP. 


GRAFSTROM INSIDE SPIN 


INSIDE BACK ELOW: STRAIGHTFORWARD EDGE 
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SWEDISH CHAMPION SHOWS SEVEN SKATING FIGURES 
There are 49 other figures in this highly formalized sport 


ears ago, Sonja Henie of Norway came to 
merica aud took part in a series of figure-skating 
performances which, playing to crowded arenas, re- 
vealed an unexpected U. S. enthusiasm for this en- 
tertainment. Today, as a result, Miss Henie is the 
cighth ranking movie box-office attraction and the 
J. S. is experiencing a great figure-skating revival 
rently there are four professional skating troupes 


U 
C 
touring the country. 


Although the impetus for the present popularity 
of figure skating came from Europe, Europe itself 
learned its figure skating from an American, Jack- 
son Haines of Chicago. In the 1860's, Haines evolved 
his free, graceful, athletic “ "style. He 
freed skaters from the bondage of 


went to Europe 


their stiff steps. Grateful Europeans named their 
children and their rinks after him and in Vienna a 
thousand skaters danced the Jackson Haines waltz, 

Haines’s international style is the foundation of 
modern figure skating, a highly technical, formalized 
art which requires knowledge of 56 compulsory 
school figures and the ability to improvise on them. 
On this page ne Hultén of Sweden (see front 
cover) demonstrates seven free-style figures with their 
technical names. Only 23, Miss Hultén has been 
champion of Sweden for ten years. She is in the 
U.S. now giving no exhibitions but hoping that she 
may get in films. Top-notch skaters are adapting free 
ing to interpretive dancing. Opposite: Melitta 
Brunner, former Austrian champion, does a dance 


JACKSON HAINES SPIN 


INSIDE SPREAD EAGLE 
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‘THR VANISHING SPLENDOR OF VICTORIAN FIFTH AVENUE IS PRESERVED BY BERENICE ABBOTT'S CAMERA 


A WOMAN PHOTOGRAPHS THE FACE OF A CHANGING CITY 


T Berenice Abbott (right) New York is “the most phe- 
nomenal human gesture ever made.” For years in Paris 
she had photographed the faces of Europe's great. But 
returning to Manhattan in 1929 made her feel that faces 
everywhere look much the same, What people are really 
like, she decided, is shown by what they build. “Their 
houses,” said Berenice Abbott, “tell more about a people 
than their noses. And besides, in a city as vast as New 
York, human beings are dwarfed by the colossal monuments of their 
hands.” There was another angle about New York that held this Spring- 
field, Ohio, girl with “a fantastic passion.” ‘This was the city’s ceaseless 
change, its overnight growths, its vanishing old structures, its weird con- 
trast of past jostling with present. Fifty years from now it would be a 
different city. Somebody should preserve its flavor before it was gone. 

So Berenice Abbott set to work making a detached and clear-sighted 
document of the changing face of New York. At first she was confused 
by the city’s frantic pace, frightened by its strange and hostile cor- 


ners, baffled by lack of funds and equi 
WPA-and the Museum of the City of New York came 
to her rescue. Since then she has prowled indefatigabl 
over the city’s pavements, photographing its old market 
its little shops, its vanishing elevated stations, its Victo- 
rian mansions, its waterfront slips and terraced tower 
She prefers a large camera, but is not averse to miniatures. 
She often waits for hours till the light is right or distract- 
ing action has stopped. 

Unlike the f:6$ group (LIFE, April 12), she does not make a fetish of 
small shutter openings. When told that a picture, like the mansion 
above, resembles a Hopper painting (LIFE, May 3), she answers that 
she was doing this sort of thing before Hopper, and what artists like 
him are attempting is better done in photography anyhow. She does 
not care whether her pictures are called art or not. What she does care 
about isusing the camera medium as honestly as possible to make for pos- 
terity a detailed document of the glory of American urban civilization. 
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The Face of New York (continue 
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The Face of New York (continued) 
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IN THE DAILY NEWS BUILDING BERENICE ABBOTT SEES THE BREATH-TAKING VERTICALNESS THAT MAKES MANHATTAN’S SKYLINE 
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A MAN PHOTOGRAPHS THE FACES OF LOVELY LADIES 


nother photographer took this picture of Cecil Beaton leaning against a ruined 

Grecian temple. If you look closely at the pillar at the left of his crooked arm, 
you will see Byron’s name carved on it. The fact that Cecil Beaton is fond of 
this picture tells much about him. For he might well be called the Byron of 
the Camera. Like Byron, he is the “bad boy” of England's social upper crust. 
For mzay years he has deliberately flouted international public opinion with his 
bizarre < othes, his fantastic parties (LIFE, Aug. 9), his weird quips, his deca- 
dently fas. “nating portraits of fashionable women. 

But five . inutes with Cecil Beaton, now in the U. S. for the publication of 
his Scrapbook Scribner's, $7.50), convinces you that he is no fool. He is a mag- 


nificent craftsman. His pictures of the great and the beautiful—he disdains to 
photograph others—may sometimes be perverse, but are never unimaginative. 
Unlike Berenice Abbott (see p. 40) he does not use the camera for intrinsic 
values. He believes that with beautiful women the camera is “untruthfully truth- 
ful.”” It cruelly reveals wrinkles, bags under eyes, lines of discontent. 

Hence Cecil Beaton resorts frankly to what he calls “ 
With painted or sculptured background, with soft lights and tinselly stage props, 
he sets out deliberately to defeat the coldly piercing eye of the truthful lens. 
What he gets instead, with startling brilliance, is a fantastic unreality that 
wraps his subjects in the misty glamor the world expects of its loveliest ladies. 


) Beaton’s Lovely Ladies (conti 
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This masterpiece of character revelation is Cecil Beaton trude Stein, great literary experimentalist. Behind, as sol- _Toklas is at least 50 per cent of the works.” The strange 
at his best. Few cameramen today can equal it. In the fore- id as rock and brilliantly lit, is Alice Toklas, her secretary. __line above, Beaton calls “a gift from God.” It is an clec~ 
ground, “taking the hows,” but somewhat shadowy, is Ger- “Those who really know them,” says Beaton, “know that tric wire which hung from the ceiling and was pinned back. 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: BENITO MUSSOLINI TELLS HIS FASCIST GRAND COUNCIL AND THE WORL 


just one m 
Dec. 11, Ben 
tinguish 
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HAT ITALY IS THROUGH WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: AN AMERICAN GIRL MEETS “A CUTE SWISS” IN PARIS AND BECOMES TH 


kn De Koven had one very bad stroke of luck. She was 
a Brooklyn girl who taught ballet dancing. Last sum- 
mer, like thousands of other American women, she and 
her aunt went to Paris. ‘There she met a handsome, six- 
foot German who was working as an interpreter in the 
Paris Exposition (LIFE, Aug. 9). He told her that he 
was a Swiss, but not that he was also an ex-convict. Miss 
De Koven’s misfortune was that she was about to be- 
come Victim No, 1 in this stranger’s brief and spectac- 
ular career as France's greatest mass-killer since Landru. 

She accepted an invitation to his villa in St. Cloud. 
Just after she stepped in the front door, she fell back with 
two hands at her throat. Because she breathed too long 
and his wrists got tired, the man let her fall to the floor 
and finished the strangulation with a cloth. Ei 
George Weidmann’s unfolding career as a mass-killer nev- Jean De Koven, 22, pretty ballet danc- In their deck chairs on the Normandie, Jean and her aunt, Miss Ida 
er showed a sign of genius, ran on in a grey nightmare of er and teacher from Brooklyn, set out heim, had their picture taken, On July 23, four days after reaching 
unprofitable and unnecessary murders for petty cash, for France with her aunt on July 14. Jean kept an afternoon date with “a cute Swiss,” did not come 


PETITES NONCES 


Asstrange woman began cashing Jean's American Express trav- ‘The frantic aunt obeyed instructions by inserting in the Paris 
clers’ checks. ‘The top signature is genuine, the bottom obviously edition of the New York Herald Tribune four personals showing 16, to prod the police into ucti 
forged, A man’s voice telephoned Jean's Aunt Ida for ransom. a rising note of anxiety. Above, they are all mounted together. ‘They thought his sister had just elop, 


‘Two inspectors kept on the trail until the corpse of a French real- The two French inspectors posing as tax collectors called on Subdued with hammer by brave insp 
6 estate agent was found in St. Cloud. A visiting card in the man's Herr Sauerbrey on Dec. 8 in this ugly yellow-plaster villa, Suspi- 8 tors, Sauerbrey turned out to be one | 
pocket was finally traced to a Siegfried Sauerbrey in St. Cloud. cious, Sauerbrey opened fire on them, slightly wounding both, gene George Weidmann, German 


police to dig under the front porch of his St. Cloud bunga~ police found the dirt-caked body of to the morgue preparatory to its eventual return to the De Koven fan 
low for the proof of “something horrible I did last July.” Jean De Koven, where it was buried. in Brooklyn. Weidmann boasted: “My magnificent eyes fascinated 


Weidmann confessed to six murders, sobbingly advised the 1 Only 18 inches below the surface, 1 ‘The body is packed in a coffin by a detective wearing rubber gloves, s 
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IRST CORPSE OF “L’AFFAIRE WEIDMANN” 


re profitable. Workmen 1 ‘The body was Arthur Fromm 
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an said it ought to be. 
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Coffins of Jean De Koven and Frommer 1 


lay in yard while Examining Magis 
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it where it fell. 


Cold chills came t ger Mile Supposedly a decoy, Renée Colette Txi- Weidmann’s fingerprints are known AsBrooklyn friends collected money for 
lion whom Wei ed as cot was fir ed, then exeulpated to German and Canadian police. a De Koven memorial, the bad news 
his accomplice. Million hotly denied it by Weidman, of being an accessory. is the fourth finger of the right hand. reached her fiancé, Morris Brenner. 
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LEEPER OP EELS ff 
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In Dec. 16 in Benedict z of crossed k ple tiara. The arms are repeated 


The Pope Awards a New Red Hat et (abore, in Papal mitre) placed a Cardi on the bang by in the painting behind. 


wwer hat on one of five new Princes of the Church. The ‘The soldiers are ‘The congregation has 
ostrich-plumed fans are called flabella, bear Papal arms cried, “Vina il Papa!” and choir has sung, “Thou art Peter.”* 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: POPE PIUS CREATES FIVE NEW PRINCES OF THE CHURCH 


A Secret Consistory had never been photographed until this 
picture was taken Dec. 13 
‘The Po 


HINSLEY, 72, I8 ENGLISH AND ILL 


3 of a 


p Pius XI, now 80, has overcome his fe 
car ago that he was a dying man, He 
that the world is in a struggle between Communism 
and Fascism and he favors Fascism. Ata Secret Con- 
sistory Dee. 18 (top) and a Public Consistory Dec. 16 
St. Peter's (opposite page), he created five new car- 
dinals, bringing the College of Cardinals up to one 
short of its limit of 70. Pius XI has named 61. 

‘The five faces of the five new Princes of the 
Church on this page bring up to date LIFE’s por- 
trait gallery of the Cardinals in the Dec. 21, 1936 
sue. Two Cardinals have died since then: Tundain 
y Esteban and Bisleti. ‘The College now has 39 
Italians to represent Italy’s 4,700,000 Catholics, 30 
others to represent the other 331,500,000 Catholics. 


PIAZZA, 53, [8 ANOTHER ITALIAN 


GERLIER, 57. IS A FRENCH WAR VETERAN 
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NIGHTGOWN, UNDER ERMINE COAT, ON 8T. REGIS ROOF A SATIN SLIP MAKES THIS TRANSPARENT ROBE 
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THE NIGHTGOWN NOW GOES OUT IN PUBLIC AS AN EVENING DRESS 


All dressed up in « $39.50 finely-pleated cerise chiffon night- Printed chiffon nightgown, which sells for $8.95 at Saks- 
gown. This one, called “Danger,” is a copy of the one worn Fifth Avenue, becomes a formal evening dress by adding 
by Loretta Young in the movie Wife, Doctor and Nurse. a floor-length slip, glittering jewels, evening sandals. 


bout four years ago a woman wintering i 

Beach, bored with her evening clothes, worean 
gown to a dinner dance and bragged about it 
began, according to a Fifth Avenue legend, the odd 
American custom of wearing nightgowns as evening 
dresses in public. Last semester a thrifty coed at 
Rochester University made newspaper headlines by 
admitting she had worn an $8 nightgown to a college 
dance, Ohio State coeds this winter discovered that 
a Columbus department store had some nice little 
numbers that sold from $3.95 to $18.50. The only 
thing needed to transform many a nightgown into an 
dress is a long silk slip. When outmoded for 
vour trick gown for what 


1 can always use 


Manufacturers of fancy nightgowns, such as Carole 
Lingerie and Yolande, admit they now design gowns 
so they c but si 
they are sold only in lingerie departments, ladies 
of the evening can still startle their escorts with 
the question: “How do you like my nightgown?” 


1 be worn as evening dresses 


‘he business of going to bed, after an evening out —_ored, pleated chiffon and lace nightgowns to stores 


An evening gown goes to bed in her nightgown, is made simple for this lady. like Bonwit Teller. They retail for $79.50, can be 


‘The manufacturers have sold 300 of these wine-col- _kept clean and pleated by dipping in cleaning fluid. 


cross from the White House on a corner of old 

Lafayette Square stands a plain, squarish, 
three-story house of brownish brick weathered by 
the winds and rain and dust of more than a century. 
‘Thither on Dec. 1 party 
than the one they left, went a select 200 or so of 
the 1,200 persons who had lined up and shuffled 
through the White House that evening at the an- 
nual Diplomatic Reception 


to a far more exclusi 


Crossing the canopied threshold into a gas-and- 
candle. ficence of painted ceilings, crystal 
chand hibelots, etchings and mementos, 
imaginative guests stepped back into Ame 
history use was built in 1819 by the U 
naval hero, Stephen (“Our country, right or 


Across this threshold in party dress once stepped 
Jefferson, Dolly Madison, John Marshall and Peggy E 


The hostess, Mrs. Truxtun Beale, greets Chinese Ambassador C. T. Wang and one of his 
daughters. ‘The Wangs are now riding high in Washington on a wave of popular sympathy. 


Cold chicken and salad to Mrs. J. Hamilton (“G) Lewis, 


wife of the senior Senator from Ilinois, and bachelor Greek Minister Demetrios Sicilianos. 
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bla Tarly 


with high Washington Society at Mrs. Truxtun Beale’s historic Decatur House 


wrong”) Decatur, 
successive 


After his death in a duel, its 
‘occupants included Henry Clay, Martin 
Van Buren, and many another personage. Scene of 
a thousar  thronged with the 
glittering ghosts of Washington's fair Indies and 
great men, 

Mrs. Truxtun Beale, present owner of the house 
and one of Washington's topflight hostesses, has 
been giving her post-Diplomatic Reception party 
ever since the War. An affair so exclusive that 
even guest lists do not appear, it has never before 
been photographed. But this year's party may be 
the last, To liquidate an estate, the Decatur House 
must be sold. Mrs. Beale hopes fervently that some 


parties, its rooms 


rich patriot will preserve it as an historic shrine. 


Scotch and champagne (contrary to a report of Columnist Westbrook Pegler, who was not 
there) were served to Argentine A 


sador Don Felipe Espil (centre) and other Beale guests. 


witty, palm-reading 


The Rumanian Minister, Ch 


try’s polities Dee. 19, 
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The Belgian Ambassador, Count F 
Strat 


vander Mrs. Patrick J. Hurley, the pretty wife of the Hoover Sec- 
iby all, retary of War, a good story with both hands. 


-working Con 
lor Witold 


hoz, looks us if a g 


German Ambassador, Hans Dieckhotf (back to camera), addresses (1, tor.) M a Mrs. Robert Bacon (/cf7), active wife of the rich Con n, greets Mrs, Robert Woods 
bins, U.S. embassy decor w ders 02 s He Bliss (centre), wife of the former Ambassador to the Argentine, and Mrs, Tracy Dows. 


Lady Lindsay, American-born wife of the British Ambassador, chats with ) 
William Delano and former Ambassador to Poland F. Lammot Belin, a du 


Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts (centre) chats with slender Mrs, 
t kinsman. Pat Hurley (lef?) and buxom Mrs, Warren Austin, wife of the Senator from Vermont (right). 
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Can youjanswer these questions? 


@ Would factory workers prefer Henry Ford to John L. Lewis as 
President of the U. S.? 


@ Is Jim Farley the outstanding Democratic candidate to succeed 
Mr. Roosevelt? 


@ Does a clear majority of the public favor guaranteed farm prices ? 


@ How much money a week does the average American family feel 
it requires for necessities and a few inexpensive pleasures? 


@ Would the poor prefer to pay an income tax to do away with hid- 
den taxes? 


@ Do most Americans wish they had chosen a different career? 


@ How many people think Hugo L. Black was a good choice for the 
Supreme Court? 


@ Could the drys muster a majority to forbid the sale of liquor by the 
drink? 


Fortune for January gives the answers..... 


... to these and many other important questions. They are included 
in the eleventh FORTUNE Quarterly Survey, a scientific sampling 
of public opinion by the same methods that enabled FORTUNE to 
predict Mr. Roosevelt’s majority in 1936 with an error of less 
than 1 percent. 

The significance and accuracy of such studies is typical of 
FORTUNE’s treatment of Business. For month after month FORTUNE 
examines Business, sees and tells what makes it tick, and strike, 
and chime. And month after month, two million business- minded 


people find FORTUNE important and interesting reading. 


FORTUNE * BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY + $10 A YEAR 


330 E. 22ND ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


EARHART LIGHT 
Sirs: 

‘This photograph shows the group present at 
the laying of the cornerstone of a lighthouse 
dedicated to the memory of Amelia Earhart 
on lonely Howland Island. ‘The stone was laid 
by Dr. Ernest H. Gruening (fourth from right), 
director of the Division of Territories and 
Insular Possessions, Department of the In- 
terior, on Nov. 17, 1937, when the Coast 
Guard Cutter Roger B. Taney visited the 
island. It was Howland Island that Amelia 
Earhart was heading for when she was forced 
down on her round-the-world flight early last 
summer, The lighthouse dedicate this 
gallant fier will be a 20-foot structure to be 
completed sometime in January. ‘The photo 
graph was taken by H. H, Warner of the 
University of Hawall and shows the blue- 
prints of the lighthouse above the stone. 


JOHN WARNER 


Honolulu, 'T. H. 


“JOE E. BROWN’ 
Sins: 
Ordinary folks who look like fa 


SPECIALIST IN TUNNEL 


people ofttimes are newsworthy: 

tured here is a newspaper carrier sales- ~ 

man who looks s0 much Uke Joe E. 1 am an amateur photographer, 
Brown of the films that folks who mect ‘specializing in action and unusual 
him call him "Joe" before they know photos of trains. This photo of a 
that his name is James E. Kingdon, passenger train entering a tunnel a few 
ile Kome fe in Caintridgs: Town... Ha miles south of Boise is one of the best I 
reerived state-wide attention recently hhave so far taken. 

when he appeared. as guest of honor on 1 thought about taking a photo like 
Nuis: Towa WEG WORIE' Deweioaet OF. ini this for quite a while before T finally 
Sunday afternoon Carrier Salesmen’s got up enough nerve to try It. 

Radio Party. Incidentally "Joe" HENRY GRIFFITHS 
doesn't mind haying people laugh Boise, Idaho 


at hie, 
PRANK JAFFE 
Des Moines, Iowa 


NOT ONLY THE FRENCH 


Sirs: 


In your issue of Nov. 29, there appeared a 
photograph of Danielle Darriewx in beact 
attire. Its caption was “Only the French 


ean get so much sex appeal into a simple 
picture of a girl in a bathing suit." 
If the “only” were omitted, T would not 


disagree, but as it stands, I do disagree, and 
‘wholeheartedly 

‘This snapshot which justifies my ditfer~ 
ence of opinion is of a Welsh-Indian girl on 
the beach, partially covered with a bath 
towel. It was taken last July by myself. 
Although it does not have all the excellent 
points that your picture has, I'm sure you 
will admit that it has sex appeal 


DANIEL REED 
‘Kenosha, Wis, 


END OF LUCY 
sine: 

‘This picture of mine shows in the foreground all that is left of Lucy, 
Andrew Carnegie's first blast furnace, now being dismantled at ‘are 
negie-Ilinois Steel plant here. In the background is Furnace No. 
they will start to take down in a few weeks. 

Lucy was built in 1871 and was named after Lucy Carnegie, the wife of 


Andrew's brother Thomas. It was.a 50-ton unit. (Now there are 1,000-ton 
units.) It was taken out of production in 1920. In Lucy's active life of 58 
years, 6,221,294 tons of metal were produced in its original hearth. 


LUKE SWANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IFE 1937 BINDERS 


LIFE binder . . . 
5 for $4.25 (a full year’s issues) 


PERMO lifetime BINDERS 


Keep your copies of LIFE intact. 
Each binder is constructed to hold 11 
issues. Maroon, gold-embossed 
PERMO BINDERS will be handsome 
additions to your library. 

LIFE's picture-reporting of 1937 news 
will be as interesting and fascinating in 
the future asit is today. Pictures of the 
Coronation—the Sit-Down Strike— 


HOLDS 11 ISSUES 
12° 


the Hindenburg Crash—the Windsor 
Wedding—all history-making events, 
are important episodes of LIFE's pic- 
toral news drama of 1937. 

Bound ina PERMO lifetime BINDER, 
your copies of LIFE will stay flat, intact 
and in systematic order AND in a 
PERMO BINDER you can find any 
issue of LIFE in a jiffy! 


A PERMANENT FILE OF YOUR 1937 LIFE MAGAZINES 


FOR ONLY $4.25 


Your copies of LIFE will be valuable 
in the future as an accurate and vivid 
record of 1937. For reference . . . for 
convenience . . . for future enjoyment, 
preserve your copies of LIFE in 
PERMO lifetime BINDERS. 


Easy to U: 
PERMO lifetime BINDERS are made 


Permo Binders 


Order PERMO 
BINDERS NOW 
before your copie: 
of LIFE are fost 
or mutilated. 


Address 


Special New Low Prices 
$1 Each 


5 Binders for $4.25 


(@ full year’s Issues) 


of high-grade simulated grain leather, 
beautifully embossed in gold as illus- 
trated. Designed especially for LIFE, 
the magazines fit perfectly. A snap and 
the magazines slip in, no punching 
necessary. 

‘Thousands of LIFE readers find 
PERMO BINDERS the convenient, 
safe way to preserve their copies of 
LIFE. 


Use the order blank 
below. We pay the 
postage in U.S. A. 


AMERICAN BINDER CO. 
551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Please send me PERMO 
BINDERS for my 1937 copies 
of LIFE. I understand that if 
not satisfied I may return the 
binders to you and get my 
money back. 


ow many 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


BEAUTIFUL PELICANS 


Sins: 
‘The California Petican is first in humor 
it is also first in beauty 
up the challenge of 
ichisan Gargoyle (LIFE, Nov 
and leave the decision to you and your 
reade 


Is it any wonder that with such a stat 
as this the Pelican has been rated as 


best college comic by the magazines 
Judge and Esquire? 
ELWOOD WILLIAMS, 
Manager 


‘The California Petican 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif 


PINHOLE CAMERA 


Sirs 


Tam an instructor in 
photography at the Frank= 
lin School of Arts and 
Sclence. ‘The first thing the 
tary students in pho- 
tography do ts to build « 
«camera (lr/!). Many 

Wy friends and stude 
Just can't belies 
take 


LOVIN B, GREENSTELN 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


CURTAIN GOING UP! 


The curtain is rising on the great drama of another year. 


And not even the actors know what stirring tragedies, 
what heroic adventures, what high comedies and low deceptions they must play 
before the curtain falls. No one can foretell what unknown players will strut to 


sudden fame...or what familiar stars will make their final exit. 


On this wide stage nations mightier far than Spain or 
China may keep a rendezvous with disaster—new banners of Fascism may wave in 
the New World—and fresh unrest may sweep out across industrial America. Truth 
is still stranger than fiction, and the great show of 1938 will be as enthralling as the 


whole struggling world each week can make it! 


The curtain is going up now on all this vast excitement; 
yet in the audience there are millions who will catch only snatches of the action— 


who will miss the best lines and lose the drama of the plot. 


TIME offers you a front row seat for the tremendous, 
marching pageant of the news. TIME will give you the meaning of every worthwhile 
act—all the stirring, laughable, heroic, pitiable things that make-each year so richly 


complex and so hard to follow without TIME’s help. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


get 15 Cents 


AT NEWS-STANDS 


Do EXPERT MARKSMEN FIND THAT 
CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


MAKE A OLFFERENCE 


“YES, SIR, in any bunch of expert shots—Camels are the fa- 


one of the foremost 


vorite cigarette,” says Ransford Tri 


marksmen in America.  Marksmen know that it takes steady 
nerves to make high scores, And the fact that Camels 
don't frazzle my nerves goes over big with me. That comes 


from a man who smokes plenty of Camels every day, too. 


And millions of other people — the 
most loyal group of smokers in the 
world — put their “O.K." on Camels 
too— making Camels the largest- 
selling cigarette in America 
“EVERY CAMEL I smoke seems tastier 
than the last one,” says l Gorkun 
watchmaker, "That's honest-to-good- 
ness natural flavor in Camels —the 


kind I don’t get fed up on —ever. 
"I'd walk a mile for a Camel! 


TAKING X-RAYS is a delicate job 
and a tiring one too, But as Miss 


A HINT from Elizabeth May, home 
economist: "Ther 
fortin smoking € 


“1M HANDLING money by the thou 
bank teller, Johu MeMubou, 


“Jittery nerves just don’t fit in 


Camel pays millions 
more for COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! Camels 


{BOVE} 


this kind of work. So it’s Camels for 


a view of Ransford 


me. Camels are mild! on the firing line. His 


FRANK EAMON, New York ambulance 
driver, says: “I smoke a good many 


fle is equipped 

with hand-made sights. He 

are a matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


uses the sighting 


him co help is 


Camels. I know I can count on sights set exactly for the 


Camels. They don’t jangle my nerve centre of the bull’s-eye, The 


And without healthy nerves I'd never glove helps protect his 
hand. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING- 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Turkish and Domestic. 


be able to hold down this job. 


